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NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

HE  poets  are  represented  in  this  volume' 
by  well-known  verses  from  the  works  of 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant, 
Emerson  and  Aldrich ;  and  the  etchers 
by  the  plates  of  A.  F.  Bellows,  Samuel 
Colman,  Henry  Farrer,  R.  Swain  Gifford  and  J.  D.  Smillie, 
all  members  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club :  each  artist 
contributes  four  subjects. 

The  first  plate  by  Mr.  Henry  Farrer,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  illustrating  Longfellow’s  verses,  beginning, 

“The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy. 

The  wind  blows  wild  and  free,” 

a  view  of  a  fisherman’s  cottage  on  the  shore  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing  off  the  sea,  is  bold  and  effective,  but  we  can 
not  othenvise  praise  it ;  the  sea  is  very  unlike  water.  The 
second,  “  Woods  in  Winter,”  is  a  well-drawn  study  of  leafiess 
trees ;  the  third,  “  The  Lighthouse,”  that 

“  Lifts  its  massive  masonry, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day,” 

is  firmly  drawn,  and  the  lighting  is  well  managed.  His  last 
etching,  accompanying  Whittier’s  “  The  Last  Walk  in 
Autumn,”  is  printed  in  a  rich  brown  ink  (like  the  plates  of 
the  “ Liber  Studiorum”)  which  suits  the  subject  admirably; 
it  is  a  fine  landscape  study  and  a  good  piece  of  colour, 
and  is  certainly  Mr.  Farrer’s  best  contribution  to  the  book. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bellows’s  first  subject  is  a  tender  landscape  in 
illustration  of  “The  Path,”  by  Bryant.  His  second,  to 
accompany  the  same  poet’s  verses  entitled  “  Oh,  Fairest  of 
the  Rural  Maids,”  is  a  not  altogether  unsuccessful  picture 
of  a  maiden  of  some  fourteen  summers  swinging  from  a 
branch  of  a  tree ;  there  is,  however,  a  sad  ignorance  of 
anatomy  displayed  in  the  drawing  of  the  young  woman’s 
legs  and  arms.  His  third  plate,  “The  Wayside  Inn” 
(Longfellow),  shows  us  a  wooden  building  of  very  un- 
picturesque  style  of  architecture,  at  the  door  of  which  a 
vehicle  is  stopping.  Mr.  Bellows’s  fourth  plate — from  which 
we  learn  that  the  old  world  superstition  about  “  Telling  the 
Bees  ”  still  prevails  in  America — is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S.  Colman  illustrates  Longfellow’s  “Belfry  of  Bruges  ” 
with  a  well-drawn  study  of  that  famous  Flemish  campanile ; 
he  also  contributes  two  pictures  to  the  same  poet’s  “  Amalfi.” 
One  is 

“  A  stair-way,  not  a  street, 

Tliat  ascends  the  deep  ravine, 

Where  the  torrent  leaps  between 
Rocky  walls  that  almost  meet,” 
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and  the  other,  a  general  view  from  the  sea  of  that  fair  city 
in  Salerno’s  Gulf  which  is  now  but  a  wreck  of  its  former 
grandeur.  This  plate  is  remarkable  for  the  reflection  of 
light  on  the  water. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford  commences  with  a  vigorous  study  of 
the  chateau  of  the  “Baron  of  St.  Castine,”  who  went  to 
foreign  climes,  leaving  his  old  father  to  mourn  his  absence 
and  die  of  grief.  It  is  a  very  good  etching  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  reminds  us  strongly  of  Harding’s  sketches.  His  third 
plate,  illustrating  Lowell’s  “  Summer  Storm,”  is  to  our 
mind  the  best  in  the  book.  It  is  powerfully  etched,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  judicious  printing,  is  made  to  represent  its 
subject  with  wonderful  truth  to  nature.  It  is  simply  a  reedy 
pool  with  heavy  summer  clouds  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  the 
rain  pouring  down;  but  each  line  is  firmly  drawn  and 
admirably  serves  its  purpose.  His  fourth  subject  is  a  care¬ 
ful,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  faithful  rendering  of  a  view  in  a 
town  in  Palestine. 

The  etchings  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Smillie  finish  the  volume. 
His  plate,  illustrating  Aldrich’s  “  Nocturne,”  represents  a 
a  modem  would-be  Romeo  at  Bellaggio  envying  the  better 
fortune  of  a  white  rose,  which  w'on  his  J  uliet  “  because  he 
dared  to  climb.”  Mr.  Smillie’s  notion  of  perspective  is 
peculiar ;  his  Juliet  is  simply  a  large  doll.  His  second  plate, 
“  The  Snow  Storm  ”  (Emerson),  is  but  slight ;  the  third, 
“  T’he  Apology,”  represents  a  poet — a  rather  commonplace¬ 
looking  individual,  far  too  large  for  his  surroundings — 
seated  beside  a  mountain  brook  making  verses.  His  last 
picture,  illustrating  Whittier’s  “  Lake  Side,”  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  It  is  a  fine  study  of  a  mountain 
stream  overtopped  by  lofty  pines  and  backed  by  snow-clad 
mountains. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  good  figure 
draughtsmen  among  the  Painter-Etchers.  Whether  it  be  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  America,  we  seldom  find 
a  well-drawn  figure  subject ;  whilst  the  copyist-etchers  are, 
almost  to  a  man,  good  figure  draughtsmen,  and  some  few, 
such  as  Unger,  Waltner  and  Rajon,  of  the  very  highest  merit. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  we  must  say  a  word  in  praise 
of  the  fac-simile  head  and  tail-pieces  which  each  artist  has 
supplied  to  the  poems  he  has  illustrated  (amongst  the  best 
are  Mr.  Farrer’s  sketches  which  accompany  “The  Light¬ 
house  ”),  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
prepared  and  printed.  The  cover  is,  however,  far  too  florid. 
Our  friends  in  America  have  taught  us  much  in  the  way  of 
wood-engraving  and  the  printing  of  woodcuts ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  see  that  they  can  instruct  us  in  bookbinding  as  a 
fine  art. 
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“  Poets  and  Etchers,”  although  we  are  disappointed  with 
it  as  a  whole,  is  a  work  we  welcome  as  helping  to  show  the 
present  tendency  of  etching  in  America.  Speaking  generally, 
the  plates  appear  to  have  been  done  spontaneously  and 
boldly,  and  though  by  chance  some  here  and  there  seem  I 
to  be  hard  and  deficient  in  feeling,  we  rarely  find  any 
evidence  of  want  of  power. 

Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton’s  long-promised  work 
on  “  The  Graphic  Arts  ”  has  appeared.  We  are  compelled 
by  want  of  space  to  postpone  further  notice  of  it 

SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

A  STUDY  of  Van  Dyck’s  “  Centum  leones  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  not  a  good  prelude  to  a  visit  to  an  exhibition 
of  modem  etchings  in  the  afternoon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  in  this 
year’s  show  of  the  Painter-Etcher  Society  held  in  the  room 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  where  the  works  of  the  late  Samuel 
Palmer  but  recently  appeared.  We  had  hoped  for  better 
things.  While  there  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  absolutely  bad, 
yet,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  there  is  nothing 
that  specially  calls  for  praise.  It  is  as  though  the  Society 
having  been  formed,  the  Fellows  were  resting  on  their  oars, 
rather  than  laying  themselves  out  for  future  conquests. 
What  we  mean  is  that  the  work  sent  by  each  individual 
artist  is  just  about  what  one  would  have  expected — no 
better,  no  worse. 

“'I'he  present,”  says  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue, 
“is,  strictly,  the  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers,  the  collection  of  last  year  having  been 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  then 
state  of  the  art  in  this  country,  and  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  material  existed  for  the  formation  of  a  Society  having 
for  its  object  its  further  promotion.”  Last  year,  when,  it 
w'ill  be  remembered,  the  exhibition  w'as  held  in  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  we  complained  of  a  too  great  number  of  works 
exhibited  (416).  This  year  a  careful  selection  has  been 
made  by  the  Council,  and  the  number  reduced  to  216.  The 
works  are  well  hung,  and  this  exhibition  allows  of  comparison 
of  the  handling  of  the  various  etchers  with  much  greater 
facility  than  is  possible  either  at  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
at  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition  which,  we  understand,  is 
now  unfortunately  a  thing  of  the  past. 

“  The  present  exhibition,”  the  prospectus  goes  on  to  say, 

“  differs  also  from  the  last  in  that  it  is  composed  exclusively 
of  original  etchings  and  engravings,  which  have  never 
before  been  published  or  exhibited.” 

We  presume  it  is  meant  in  England,  for  several  of  the 
American  contributions  appeared  in  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Etching  Society,  and  some  two  or  three  form 
part  of  the  illustrations  of  “  Poets  and  Etchers  ”  of  which  w'e 
give  a  notice  above,  while  several  of  the  English  con¬ 
tributions  are  not  unknown  to  us,  and  one,  at  least,  is  as 
old  as  last  year’s  “  Black  and  W’hite  ”  Exhibition. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth  is  a  mannered  painter,  and  a  no  less 
mannered  etcher.  If  the  Royal  Academy  are  somewhat 
tardy  in  recognizing  his  talent  with  the  brush,  lovers  of 
etching  fully  appreciate  his  power  displayed  by  the  needle. 
His  works  claim  first  attention  not  because  the  subjects  of 
his  plates  add  a  variety  to  the  exhibition,  but  rather  on 


account  of  the  great  mastery  over  the  technique  of  etching 
which  he  displays.  Immediately  on  the  left,  on  entering, 
one  sees  an  etching  after  his  well-known  painting  of  “  A 
Fen  Flood,”  showing  a  group  of  peasants  who  are  watching 

“  the  roaring  torrent 
Sweep  their  happy  homes  away, 

•  And  yet  linger  by  the  margin, 

Staring  wijdly  on  the  spray.” 

The  plate  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  slightly  confused  and 
wanting  in  distinctness,  but  bits  here  and  there  are  mar¬ 
vellously  fine.  The  head  of  the  mother  who,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  stands  with  two  children  clinging  to 
her  for  protection,  is  beautifully  etched  j  well  rendered,  too, 
are  the  poor  helpless  old  grandmother  and  the  colley  and 
pups. 

Facing  this,  on  the  opposite  wall,  is  “  The  Trysting  Place,” 
Mr.  Macbeth’s  second  contribution ;  somewhat  recalling  the 
smaller  plate  with  a  similar  title  which  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  “  The  Etcher.”  It  is  a  good  piece  of  etching,  but 
the  artist  has  not  been  successful  in  catching  the  expression 
of  the  face  in  his,  as  yet  unexhibited,  painting  from  which 
it  is  taken.  His  third  etching  (168,  “The  Ferry  Inn”)  is 
in  our  opinion  the  best  of  the  three,  though  the  young 
women  seem  to  be  throwing  up  a  larger  amount  of  dust  than 
the  appearance  of  the  road  justifies.  It  is  a  capital  piece 
of  composition  and  true  to  life — worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Potato  Harvest  in  the  Fens,”  and  “  A  Lincolnshire  Gang.” 

Mr.  A.  H.  Haig  sends  three  plates,  the  chief  of  which  is 
(52)  “Chartres,”  the  last  of  his  series  of  four  large  etchings 
in  illustration  of  that  fine  cathedral.  When  we  have  said  that 
it  is  worthy  of  its  companions,  we  have  given  it  our  highest 
praise;  we  have  frequently  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Haig’s  architectural  and  artistic  talent.  He  possesses  in 
his  branch  of  art,  in  a  greater  degree  probably  than  any  other 
etcher,  the  power  of  combining  high  finish  with  great  breadth 
of  treatment  The  first  of  the  series,  “The  Great  North 
Porch,”  was  exhibited  at  last  year’s  “  Royal  Academy,” 
“In  the  Aisles ”  was  at  last  year’s  “ Black  and  White ”  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  “  North  Porch  ”  we  noticed  last  Septemlier. 
This  fourth  view  is  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  above  which  the  two  spires  of  the  cathedral  rise 
j  imposingly.  Another  plate  by  Mr.  Haig  (163),  “At  Jed¬ 
burgh  Abbey,”  we  overheard  likened  to  a  photograph.  On 
first  hearing,  the  remark  sounded  stupidly  ignorant,  but  on 
second  thoughts  it  struck  us  that  the  Poetry  and  Art  in 
a  half-ruined  Norman  arch,  with  its  quaint  series  of  mould¬ 
ings,  are  all  its  own — and  that  the  artist  who  can  reproduce 
them  with  the  fidelity  of  the  camera  has  done  all  there  is  to 
do;  for  photography  gives  form,  texture,  modelling,  light¬ 
ing — all  that  is  requisite.  Mr.  Haig  can  add  but  little ;  at 
the  same  time  all  that  is  wanted  is  there. 

Dr.  Seymour  Haden,  the  President  of  the  Society,  con¬ 
tributes  four  views  in  his  well-known  style.  Of  these,  one, 
the  “  Breaking  up  of  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  ”  is  a  powerful  open 
etching  of  a  plate  prepared  for  mezzotinting.  And  another, 
a  small  view  on  the  Thames  at  “  Harry  Kelly’s,”  is  typical  of 
the  artist. 

Of  Mr.  Law’s  five  plates,  the  first  (9,  “  A  Portrait,”)  is  a 
likeness  of  himself.  An  autographic  portrait  of  an  artist 
is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  more  than  usual  interest.  But 
though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  we  fancy  that  one’s  own 
features  are  harder  to  catch  than  those  of  another,  and 
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though  Mr,  I^aw’s  portrait  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  we  would 
yet  remind  him  of  the  advice  that  Apelles  gave  to  the  cobbler, 
and  would  wish  him  to  stick  to  landscape  art,  where,  as  he 
shows  by  (63)  “  Three  out-door  Studies,”  and  by  two  moon¬ 
light  views,  (131,  “The  Swan  Inn,  Pangbourne,”  and  147, 

“  Whitby  by  Night  ”),  he  is  quite  at  home.  Of  the  three 
out-door  studies — a  cottage  at  Duncraggon;  at  Glen  Finlos; 
and  a  reedy  pool — the  last  is  very  good ;  it  contains  all  his 
best  characteristics.  The  Whitby  plate  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  the  view  of  Abingdon  in  his  series  of  ten  large 
etchings  on  the  Thames,  and  admirably  displays  his  power 
of  rendering  the  sky. 

Mr.  Heywood  Hardyexhibits  onlyone  etching(i59, “Camp 
Followers”),  but  that  one  is  a  masterpiece.  Seven  gaunt 
vultures,  boldly  placed  on  a  crag,  and  standing  out  well  from 
the  sky,  sit  apart  waiting  for  their  opportunity  after  the  fray 

“To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains. 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings.  ” 

It  would  fare  ill  with  any  half-killed  soldier  who  fell  into  the 
claws  of  those  voracious  birds. 

Mr.  Ernest  George  sends  no  less  than  nine  contributions — 
scenes  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Holloway,  two  poetically  conceived  views,  “The  Old  Priory 
Mill  ”  and  “Old  Chelsea.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  wall  facing  the  door  hangs  Mr.  Her- 
komer’s  sole  exhibit  (102),  a  fine  mezzotint  portrait  of  Dr, 
W.  H.  Thompson.  Fine,  too,  is  a  mezzotint  head  of  a  pea¬ 
sant  with  his  face  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  turned-down  brim 
of  a  felt  hat  (49),  by  Mr.  W.  Strang :  the  face  is  powerfully 
drawn,  and  the  texture  of  the  hat  is  rendered  with  great 
fidelity.  Two  other  contributions  by  the  artist,  “The  Sick 
Child  ”  (47),  and  “  Field  Labourers  ”  (68),  form  a  splendid 
pair  of  rural  idylls :  the  former  seems  a  little  wanting  in 
strength  of  line ;  the  latter  recalls  Millet  in  sentiment. 

Mr.  Legros,  whose  influence  on  Mr.  Strang  is  distinctly 
apparent,  sends  two  portrait-sketches ;  one  (57,  “  Dr.  F.  Sey¬ 
mour  Haden”),  apart  from  its  artistic  merit,  is  of  great  interest 
as  portraying  the  features  of  him  to  whom  modern  etching 
owes  so  much.  Another  portrait  (53),  in  dry-point,  is  sent 
by  Mr.  Frank  Roll ;  a  certain  scratchy  appearance  detracts 
a  little  from  its  evident  merits.  Mr.  Riley  sends  two  figure 
subjects,  “  David  ”  (14),  and  “  The  Handmaiden  ”  (92),  both 
good ;  but  neither  in  our  opinion  is  equal  to  the  splendid  1 
female  head  by  him  which  appeared  in  the  “Portfolio”  for 
February.  We  fancy  that  the  influence  of  his  instructor, 
Mr.  Poynter,  is  to  be  seen  in  his  work,  more  especially  in 
the  “  David.”  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood’s  study  of  himself,  “  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Painter- Etcher”  (164),  with  an  etcher’s  implements, 
is  an  interesting  work.  The  pose  of  the  figure  and  the  turn 
of  the  head  are  charmingly  free  and  true  to  life. 

Let  us  now  go  round  the  gallery  in  the  order  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  noticing  those  etchings  which  strike  us  as  demanding 
comment. 

Mr.  Murdoch  McGill,  who  seems  a  stranger,  sends  a 
carefully  drawn  view  of  Burnham  (4).  Mr.  Buxton  Knight’s 
view  of  Eynsford  (2)  is  unlike  his  usual  work.  In  Miss 
Nichol’s  plate,  “The  Horse,  Ky nance  (dry-point,)  ”  the  cliff 
is  not  sufficiently  relieved  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Rischgitz’s 
“Hard  Times:  a  Souvenir  of  the  Winter  of  1881 — Scotland,” 
represents  a  group  of  deer  which  gaze  hopelessly  about  won¬ 
dering  where  they  are  to  get  food, — the  ground  underfoot  is 
thick  with  snow,  and  the  breath  of  the  stag,  who  stands  on 


the  alert,  is  frozen  as  it  comes  from  his  mouth  :  this  is  one 
of  the  artist’s  most  successful  productions.  His  illustrations 
of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  (61  and  61a)  display  great  imagi¬ 
nation  and  humour  combined  with  dexterity.  Mr.  William 
Scott  sends  a  slight  but  bright  view  of  the  island  of  St. 
Elena,  Venice,  besides  two  other  views  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  Mr.  Niven’s  “Interior  of  Allhallows  the  Great 
and  Less,  Thames  Street”  (29)  is  interesting  from  its 
subject,  and  correct  in  drawing,  but  it  is  hard  and  “  liney  ” 
like  the  work  of  an  architectural  draughtsman. 

W’hen  Mr.  H.  M.  Marshall  etched  his  “  Asphalting,”  he 
evidently  had  in  his  mind  some  such  ideas  as  prompted  the 
American  Minister  the  other  day  to  say  that  “  he  thought 
the  yellow  fog  and  smoke  of  London  produced  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  atmospheric  effects  imaginable.” 
Familiarity  may  possibly  breed  contempt  in  Mr.  Lowell  as 
well  as  in  other  people.  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  has  done 
better  work  than  “  Christchurch  Priory,  Hants  ”  (44).  Mr. 
Kent  Thomas’s  “Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore”  (58), 
children  playing  on  the  main  sewer  at  low  tide,  must 
indeed  have  been  done  with  a  needle’s  point :  it  is  as  fine 
as  the  finest  line-engraving,  and  is  yet  not  wanting  in 
depth.  Mr.  Fred  Slocombe’s  “Middlesex  Lane”  (71)  is 
powerfully  and  tenderly  etched  and  carefully  printed — the 
ivy-clad  trees  bare  of  leaf  are  beautifully  rendered :  it  is  the 
best  of  his  four  contributions.  His  “  Woodland  Path  ”  (127) 
is  a  splendid  study  of  beech  trees  somewhat  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  a  very  feebly  drawn  dog,  who  accompanies 
his  mistress  in  her  ramble. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hall  sends  a  good  portrait  of  Carlyle  (76) :  we 
presume  from  life.  “The  Bridge”  (79),  by  Mr.  Chattock, 
is  not  worthy  of  the  artist.  The  best  of  his  six  contributions 
are  “Aylesford  Bridge”  (136),  and  “Firs  at  Cockglode, 
Sherwood  Forest”  (197).  Mr.  Urwick  sends  three  views  on 
the  Wandle,  of  which  the  best  is  203,  and  a  fourth  plate 
“Red  Tarn  and  Helvellyn”  (151). 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ball  sends  the  view  of  Rye  (182),  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  “  The  Etcher  ”  this  month,  and  two  small  but  cha¬ 
racteristic  sketches  of  shipping  dowm  the  river.  The  former, 
especially,  is  free  as  air.  While  Mr.  Macbeth’s  work  recalls 
the  painter  in  oils,  Mr.  Ball’s  fresh  studies  suggest  the 
water-colour  artist.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington’s  “Cavalier” 
(93)  is  one  of  the  best  studies  he  has  yet  done :  he  is  one 
of  many  rising  etchers  who  have  benefited  by  Mr.  Legros’s 
instruction.  M.  Storm  van  ’s  Gravesande  sends  two  large 
plates,  “Old  Oaks  in  Gelderland”  (82),  a  rather  unusual 
subject  for  him,  and  a  “Saw  Mill  at  Dordrecht”  (103),  in 
which  he  is  seen  at  his  best :  and  Mr.  G.  Stevenson 
three  views,  of  which  the  best  is  “The  Shimmering  Sea — 
Early  State”  (106);  the  black  line  round  his  etchings  affected 
by  this  artist  is  not  a  success. 

Mr.  Rhead’s  “  Fishing  Smacks  ashore  ”  (no),  and  “  Lead 
Tank  at  Bovey  House,  Devon  ”  (193),  are  careful  pieces  of 
work,  but  not  up  to  his  heads  in  merit ;  while  Mr.  Mempes’s 
“  My  Little  Lady  ”  (i  21)  is  a  clever  etching  of  an  ugly  child. 
Mr.  Farren’s  view  of  the  South  Transept  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  a 
faithful  rendering  of  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  second 
only  to  Mr.  Haig’s. 

The  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen  might  with  advantage 
have  put  more  work  into  her  “Head  of  a  Child”  (134). 
“Limburg  on  the  Lahn”  (148)  is  a  solidly  etched  view  of 
that  old  German  town  by  Mr.  Burgess ;  and  M.  Felix  Buhot’s 
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two  plates,  “  Chaumibres  Normandes”  (155)  and  “  Les  Ber- 
geries  ”  (i  60),  are  characteristic  of  that  talented  French  artist. 
M.  Brunet-Debaines,  better  known  for  his  reproductions  of 
paintings,  sends  an  original  etching  of  a  Street  (153),  and 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  “Island  Harvest”  (173)  is  a  broadly 
and  effectively  treated  sea-piece.  Mr.  H.  R.  Robertson’s 
sole  contribution,  a  fine  copy  of  his  painting  of  “  Grig  Weals,” 
is  a  companion  to  the  “  Rush  Harvest,”  which  w'e  noticed 
some  months  ago.  It  is  a  true  painter’s  etching,  and  proves 
(if  proof  be  necessary)  that  the  artist  who  is  at  home  with 
the  brush  has  an  immense  advantage,  when  using  the  needle, 
over  the  mere  amateur  etcher. 

The  American  w’orks  yet  remain.  Some  few  of  them  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  a  review  of  “  Poets  and  Etchers,” 
and  one  or  two  in  the  notice  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  New 
York  Etching  Club. 

Eleven  American  artists  contribute :  of  these  only  Messrs. 
Nicoll,  Pennell,  Platt,  and  Van  Elten  are  outsiders,  />.,  not 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Church  sends  four  plates.  “  A  Bit  from  Nature  ”  (26), 
a  group  of  tortoises  on  a  bank,  is  clever :  and  Mr.  Falconer’s 
“The  Roc’s  Egg”  (158)  is  a  quaint  production.  Mr.  Fairer 
contributes  the  four  with  which  he  illustrates  “  Poets  and 
Etchers,”  and  two  others;  one,  “Sunset  off  shore”  (36), 
would  be  a  fine  plate  if  it  were  not  for  a  certain  hardness 
and  scratchiness.  “A  Flower-boat  on  the  St.  John’s  river, 
Florida,”  by  Mary  Nimmo  Moran,  struck  us  as  the  best  of 
that  lady’s  three  plates.  Mr.  Parrish,  as  usual,  is  most  pro¬ 
lific  ;  he  sends  no  less  than  ten — many  of  them  large.  Of 
these  we  jireferred  “  Annisquam  ”  (62),  “  Low  Tide — Bay  of 
F'undy  ”  (133),  which  is  much  helped  in  the  printing,  and 
“  The  Upjier  Hudson  ”  (146).  Of  Mr.  Pennell’s  seven  plates 
we  liked  best  “  Mommi  Saurkraut’s  Row,  Philadelphia  ” 
(130).  Mr.  Platt  sends  a  like  number  :  they  are  all  good 
etchings,  and  are  printed  in  a  fine  rich  brown  ink  which 
suits  them  ;  the  best  are  “  Fishing  Boats  at  Low  Tide  ”  (25), 
“The  Market  Slip,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick”  (75),  and 
“Portland,  on  the  St.  John”  (172).  Mr.  Smillie’s  two  con¬ 
tributions  are  from  the  “  Poets  and  Fitchers ;  ”  while  Mr. 
Van  Flten  sends  four  plates,  of  which  the  best  are  “On 
the  Honsatoni  River”  (118),  and  “Lilypond”  (175). 

We  are  sorry  to  notice  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the 
F'ellows  of  the  Society  who  do  not  exhibit.  Prominent 
amongst  these  absentees,  whom  we  expected  to  see  repre¬ 
sented,  are  Messrs.  Duveneck,  Swain  Gifford,  Heseltine, 
Hodgson,  L’Hermitte,  and  Tissot.  At  the  next  election  of 
F'ellows  we  hope  to  see  the  following  names  included, 
Brunet-Debaines,  W.  W.  Burgess,  R.  Farren,  W.  W.  Ball, 
T.  B.  Kennington,  G.  W.  Rhead,  T.  Riley,  C.  A.  Platt,  and 
Kruseman  van  Fdten.  Any  one  of  these  artists  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  Society. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  ClLVnOCK. 

XL — On  Printing  {continued). 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  very’  open,  and 
has  to  be  supplemented  with  heavy  masses  of  ink,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ensure  absolute  uniformity  in  the  proofs,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  freely  to  weed  out  from  the  tirage  such 
as  may  not  bear  out  the  artist’s  intention. 


The  inconsiderate  outcry  which  has  been  raised  against 
ritroussage,  and  all  the  kindred  methods  of  enhancing  the 
effect  of  etchings,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  misconception  as 
regards  the  object  of  the  etcher’s  art,  akin  to  that  which 
leads  some  uninstructed  people  to  judge  etchings  according 
to  canons  applicable  only  to  line-engravings.  Even  in  the 
case  of  these  latter  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wiping 
of  the  plate  is  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  process  which 
the  objectors  to  retroussage  would  have  us  believe.  There 
is,  in  fact,  in  the  wiping  of  a  line-engraving  much  manage¬ 
ment  required  to  bring  out  the  full  quality  of  the  plate, 
although  to  the  unpractised  eye  the  traces  of  it  are  not 
obvious,  and  in  a  proportionate  degree  the  engraver  becomes 
dependent  upon  the  printer.  An  etching,  however,  which 
should  embody  the  direct  expression  of  the  artist’s  thought, 
stands  on  a  different  footing,  and  the  only  sound  principle 
would  be  to  select  that  treatment  which  best  conduces  to 
such  expression,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  purism  which 
concerns  another  branch  of  art  The  confusion  of  thought 
prevailing  upon  this  subject  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the 
use  which  one  of  the  objectors  makes  of  an  anecdote  related 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Cousins  once 
reprimanded  a  printer  who  proposed  to  force  the  effect  of 
one  of  his  plates  by  special  treatment  Mr.  Cousins  is  an 
engraver  in  mezzotint,  and,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that 
his  plates  receive  their  full  desired  enrichment  in  the  mezzo¬ 
tinting  process,  it  seems  natural  that  he  should  object  to 
their  receiving  anything  more  at  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
But  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  printing  of  etchings,  or 
why,  because  the  mezzotinter  obtains  richness  in  one  way, 
the  etcher  should  be  debarred  from  doing  so  in  another,  is 
not  so  clear. 

The  proofs  when  printed  should  be  dried  separately,  and 
this  not  only  as  regards  the  paper,  but  the  ink  as  well — so 
that  in  the  after-process  of  flat  drying  the  lines  may  retain 
their  relief.  When  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper 
should  be  again  slightly  damped,  and  each  proof,  protected 
by  tissue  paper,  should  be  placed  between  thick  mill-boards, 
and  so  dried  under  heavy  pressure.  This  will  flatten  the 
paper  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  mark  and  elsewhere  without 
affecting  the  lines,  and  the  full  character  of  the  heavily  bitten 
work  will  be  preserved. 

The  number  of  proofs  which  a  copper  plate  will  yield 
without  deterioration  depends  much  upon  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  In  dry-point,  where  the  effect  of  the  line  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  bur,  the  limit  is  soon  reached,  and  in 
the  case  of  very  delicate  dry-point  work  not  more  than  three 
or  four  proofs — sometimes  not  more  than  one — can  be  taken 
without  serious  deterioration  being  observable.  The  heavy 
pressure  which  the  plate  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  press  tends  to  flatten  the  bur,  and  so  reduce  its  power, 
but  a  more  destructive  agent  is  to  be  found  in  the  wiping. 
However  thoroughly  the  ink  may  be  ground,  it  still  retains 
something  of  its  granular  character,  and,  as  the  muslin 
charged  with  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  acts 
like  emery  in  reducing,  and,  before  long,  entirely  removing 
the  bur. 

•  {To  be  continued.) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  o/Th^  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


